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and eaten by the medicine-man and the workmen who were
to fell the tree and build the canoe. The body of the human
victim was left by the tree roots.1 Among the Basoga, another
tribe of Uganda, " when a large tree is wanted for building
or for a canoe, the man who is going to fell it takes a goat or
a fowl for an offering, kills it by the roots of the tree, and pours
out the blood by the roots. He cooks the meat and eats it
with his companions who are going to work with him.
After the meal he strikes one sharp cut into the tree with his
axe, and waits until the sap begins to flow, when he stoops
and drinks some of it from the incision and thus becomes a
brother of the tree. He may then fell the tree and use its
timber as he wishes without any danger to himself or to his
family/12
The Wachagga or Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro observe
a very extraordinary ceremony before felling a tree of a species
called Mringa, for the purpose of converting the wood into
bee-hives.    The ceremony has been described by the Honour-
able Charles Dundas, to whom we owe a valuable account of
the Wachagga.    I will quote his description of the ceremony
in full.    " The tree in which the hive is hung is exhorted and
threatened to secure its co-operation, and finally the collec-
tion of the honey is occasion for ceremony, prayer, and
thanks.   To give a characteristic example of these mystic
performances, I may briefly describe the manner of felling a
tree species called Mringa, which is commonly used for hive-
making.   This tree, which is always the private property of
someone and may not be felled by him, is spoken of as * man's
sister,' and its felling is treated as a giving-away of a bride.
The owner brings offerings of milk, beer, honey, Eleusine,
and beans.   These he formally presents to the tree as a dower
on the occasion of its marriage and takes his leave after
giving his blessing as to a daughter.    On the following day
the tree is felled, the owner leaves the village, and is represented
by a relative delegated to * hand over the sister.'    The men
who are about to fell the tree give him a calabash of beer,
asking for his sister.    Having drunk of this and poured the
remainder in the stem, the relative now addresses the tree as
1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu*         * J. Roscoe, op. cit. p. 249*
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